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OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIBLE. 
ADAM. 


BY REV. JAMES W. THOMPSON, D. D. 


We place at the head of this article a name which stands 
first in any known and authentic genealogy of man, a name 
which is older than any history or any nation, and which, 
whether regarded in its theological or its historical relations, 
suggests inquiries of serious and important interest. 

It is usual in beginning a biography to state when the 
subject of it was born: but in this case that custom must be 
honored in the breach, for the subject of our notice was not 
born at all; and this peculiarity makes it necessary in the 
outset to exhibit the circumstances under which he came into 
existence. ‘These are found related in the first book of the 
Bible, called Genesis ; so called, either because the Hebrew for 
genesis is its first word or because it purports to relate the 
first things, — the things of the beginning of the world. ‘This 
book, it may be observed, is probably composed of two or 
more distinct documents, portions of each being taken and 
arranged according to the judgment of the compiler. Sup- 
posing but two such documents, they are designated as the 
“ Erouim” and the “ Jenovan,” because in one of them Exonim 
is the name uniformly given to the Creator, and in the other 
Exoum with the addition of Jenovan, or Jenovan alone. 
This fact sufficiently accounts for the numerous repetitions, 
as well as for the unimportant discrepancies of statement, 
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found in the book. Now in the first and more ancient of these 
documents is furnished a short sketch, as sublime in its style 
as in its facts, of the formation of the earth, and in that sketch 
is given, as a component part, the origin of Adam. He is 
brought to our notice, then, with such antecedents and prepa- 
rations as could mark the history of no other man. In detail- 
ing the process of creation which resulted in his advent, six 
grand periods are mentioned, called “ days,” — of what length 
it is impossible to determine, —and in the last of them he is 
placed, as though all things before him were intended to be 
but courts and avenues of the great Human Temple. The 
important facts set forth in this golden fragment of history 
are these, —that there is one Almighty Bemg by whom all 
things were created — that the earth having been at first 
without form, —a dark, empty, nebulous mass, —He caused 
it to be agitated, to be partially illuminated, parts of it to be- 
come dry and hard, —the waters by degrees separating and 
falling off into beds, — that then vegetation began to appear — 
then the sun and moon full-orbed — then animals, first in the 
water and presently on the land—and that then, when all 
had thus been made ready, to crown the whole, man was 
brought forth, “ made in the image of God,” to have “ domin- 
jon over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and 
ever every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” These 
are the important facts. But after all, it is not the facts them- 
selves, so much as the inimitable manner in which they are 
represented, which constitute the great charm and interest 
of this portion of Scripture. Let any one undertake to change 
the manner of it into a rigid philosophical statement, and he 
will find that he has changed its whole meaning, that he has 
taken away the very marrow and life of it, exhausted its in- 
spiration, and made it common and mean. Whoever examines 
the most ancient cosmogonies that have come down to us, — 
of the Egyptians, the Phenicians, the Chaldeans, — will dis- 
eover in them many coincidences of fact with that of our 
Bible, but he will miss the life-giving Personality which ap- 
pears in that, and he will miss also the sublimity of conception 
and simplicity of expression which render the opening chapter 
of that book as wonderful as it is instructive. We eopy here, 
as a favorable sample of the class, a description of the creation 
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attributed to a historian of Etruria. ‘God, the Maker of all 
things, employed twelve thousand years in their creation. In 
the first thousand years he created the heaven and the earth; 
in the second he made this apparent firmament and called it 
heaven ; in the third, the sea and all the waters in the earth ; 
in the fourth, the great lights, the sun and the moon together 
with the stars; in the fifth, every soul of birds and reptiles 
and quadrupeds, living in the air and in the earth and in the 
waters ; in the sixth, man. It appears therefore that the first 
six thousand years were consumed before the formation of 
man; and during the other six thousand years the human race 
will continue, so that the full time of the consummation will 
be twelve thousand years.”* Now between this account 
and that of the Bible there are striking resemblances, but in 
all that constitutes the power of impression, — beauty, lofti- 
ness, grandeur, —how immeasurably below does it fall ! 

When we come to man in the Bible sketch of the creation, 
what is said of him is most extraordinary. ‘God breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life”! ‘God created him in 
his own image’?! Of no other creature is language like this 
employed. This is his distinction. Whereas other animals 
are made as an artist models a statue, he is that statue quick- 
ened with the life and informed with the intelligence of the 
statuary, so that he can in some measure comprehend him, 
communicate with him, share his purposes, imitate him. And 
thus is man at once crowned with glory, honor, and immortal- 
ity. So true to reason and to later revelations is the theology 
of the first leaf of our Holy Scripture. 

Let it here be particularly noted that in the sentence, “ God 
created man in his own image,’ the Hebrew for man is Adam. 
That word left untranslated, the sentence would stand, “ God 
created Adam in his own image.’”’ Now the word thus used 
is evidently generic. It means the human creation — mankind ; 
not a single person named Adam, but the being, man, compre- 
hending all individuals whenever and wherever created. This 
being, though ever so much distributed into families and 





* See the very valuable Lectures of Dr. Palfrey on the Jewish Scriptures 
and Antiquities. 
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races, each with peculiarities of structure, complexion and con- 
dition, has this common and universal mark of pre-eminence, 
that he is made in the likeness of God, —“ fearfully and won- 
derfully made”! 'The word being generic, —“ Let us make 
man,” not a man, —it will be perceived that it favors, rather 
than otherwise, the idea that in the original creation a number 
of individuals were produced, and not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, a single one alone from whom all the inhabitants of the 
earth are descended. We do not affirm that the common 
opinion is not the true one, but we simply say that the Bible 
account of the creation of man, if it does not imply, certainly 
does not oppose the idea, that several individuals were simul- 
taneously created at first. Professor Agassiz, whose opinions on 
such questions, being always the result of profound and laborious 
investigation, are entitled to the highest respect, repudiates 
the idea that Adam and Eve were the only or the first human 
beings created. He maintains “ that the view of mankind as 
originating from a single pair and of the animals and plants as 
having originated from one common centre, which was at the 
same time the cradle of humanity, is neither a Biblical view, 
nor a correct view, nor one agreeing with the results of sci- 
ence.”” We do not go into that question except so far as to 
say, that “if the results of science” show numbers and diver- 
sity in the originals of the human family, the account in 
Genesis has nothing to oppose to that fact, nothing that must 
suffer any violence of interpretation in order to be brought in- 
to agreement with it. 

But now from the genuine Adam let us pass to notice the 
individual called by that name to whom the Hebrews traced 
their parentage, and the only first man of whom we know 
any thing. And we inquire, in the first place, where this man 
lived. The book which contains all we know of him re- 
plies, in Eden, “a place chosen by the Sovereign Planter.” 
But where is Eden? The boundaries of that favored region, 
that “land of delights” as the name imports, cannot now, 
owing to the great changes which six thousand years have 
wrought in the surface of the earth, be positively determined. 
Yet, the opinion seems to be well founded that what was 
once Eden is now included in Persia; and that if we were to 
sail up the Persian gulf to the mouth of the Euphrates and up 
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the Euphrates to a little above the junction of the Tigris with 
it, we should find ourselves very near the spot where Adam 
dwelt ; where a salubrious climate and a fresh and fruitful 
earth, in which grew “every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food,” invited him to a life of innocence and 
ease, and the manifest presence of God to the privilege and joy 
of constant communion with him. There, as in a garden of 
flowers and sweet perfumes, he lived, unworn by toil, abun- 
dance his portion, with none to molest, with no burden of guilt 
on his conscience and no fears in his heart. Christian writers 
at various periods have tasked their powers to describe the 
person and character of Adam and the beauty and admirable- 
ness of his abode. ‘An Aristotle” says Dr. South, “was but 
the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of 
Paradise.” Perhaps this, and such like improvisations figur- 
ing in sermons the staple of which is the Fall, may be regarded 
as somewhat extravagant. We have no means of knowing 
what were the endowments of Adam except what the meagre 
statements in Genesis afford. But since God was his direct 
instructor we may infer that his knowledge, as far as it went, 
was accurate, that it was sufficient for all the purposes of his 
situation, and that he had faculties adapted to its right use 
and application. Language was taught him at once; for we 
find him giving “names to all cattle, and to the fowls of the air, 
and to every beast of the field.” This power must have been 
a direct bestowment from God. “It must have come by in- 
spiration”;—-we quote the saying of Dr. Johnson, —“a 
thousand, nay, a million children could not invent a language. 
While the organs are pliable there is not understanding enough 
to form a language, and by the time that there is understanding 
enough the organs are grown stiff.” And this corroborates 
the view which Genesis presents that Adam came forth from 
the hand of God a man full-formed, and that the inspiration 
of the Almighty gave him understanding. But however this 
may be, and whatever may have been the delights of his Gar- 
den, it appears that he did not long keep his first estate, but 
that yielding to temptation he lost his uprightness, and that 
this loss was followed by painful consequences, physical and 
moral, turning what might otherwise have been a happy life 
VOL. VII. 33* 
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into a life of hardship and sorrow: for so we interpret the 
story 


“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden.” 


That story we regard as a kind of moral picture, represent- 
“ag in part external facts of actual occurrence, and in part 
award exercises and their results, in the experience of Adam. 
But before we proceed to explain it, let us consider a little the 
manner in which the documents containing it came into ex- 
istence. If we suppose Adam to have been directly taught 
of God in regard to what transpired prior to his own creation, 
it is easy to perceive how, by oral tradition, the principal facts, 
together with those which his own experience added, would 
be transmitted through several generations of his descendants. 
But after a time these facts would accumulate to such a degree 
as to be burdensome to the memory, and then the depositaries 
would begin to cast about them for some mode of recording 
them. Picture-writing, it appears, was the mode first sug- 
gested, —a mode still practised in some parts of the world. 
Some one, then, of the early descendants of Adam probably 
undertook the pictorial history of the creation and of the life 
of his primal ancestor. Then this would descend, with the 
addition of new events and new revelations, till in process of 
time alphabetical writing was invented. The next thing 
would be to translate these pictures into words. And here a 
new question arises: Was the Hebrew the first written lan- 
guage? If not, as is believed by the most eminent scholars, 
then another translation must have been made from that which 
was the original language into that in which we find the 
Scripture. Well, it certainly would not be strange if in pass- 
ing through so many stages some errors should have crept 
into the original narrative. It is as much perhaps as could 
reasonably be expected that the broad outlines and prominent 
features of the original should have been preserved unchanged. 
Now look in this light at what is told us of the circumstan- 
ces of the expulsion of Adam from the Garden, commonly 
called the Fall. In the first place, the historian wished to 
record the fact which had been divinely impressed on Adam’s 
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mind that himself and the mate whom God had given him 
were “one flesh” in a perfect union, as it were the comple- 
ment one of the other: so he made the picture of a female 
taken from the side of a man ; beautiful as a similitude, beau- 
tiful and instructive interpreted morally, but scarcely credible 
when regarded literally. ‘Then he wished to record the fatal 
fact that Adam’s wife, influenced by an uncontrolled curiosity 
which was aided by her cunning but fallacious reasonings, 
broke through some “rigid interdiction” of their Creator and 
by her persuasions induced her husband to follow her in the 
transgression ; and to do this he drew the picture of several 
trees bearing delicious fruit and around one of them put a 
mark denoting that it was forbidden. In the branches of it 
he placed the figure of a serpent, always the symbol of cun- 
ning and deceit, eating with apparent enjoyment of that tree’s 
fruit. To this he added the figure of a woman seizing the 
fruit greedily and the man approaching timidly to receive it 
from her hand. Then, to shadow forth the baleful consequen- 
ces of disobedience the two were pictured as hiding themselves 
from the face of their God, as clothing themselves with skins 
and fleeing in alarm from the Garden into the cheerless coun- 
try around which brought forth briars and thistles, and where 
they were obliged to till the earth, with hard labor, for their 
subsistence. And, finally, to indicate that they could no 
more return to their former state of innocence and peace, 
figures of supernatural beings were drawn standing with flam- 
ing swords in their hands at the gate of the Garden. We 
pretend to no skill either in making or interpreting pictures 
of this kind, but that the fact of Adam’s temptation and first 
disobedience was originally recorded in some such symbolic 
way of which there is a too literal translation in the Bible, a 
translation more true to the letter than to the sense, there can 
be, we think, but little doubt. The idea of a real serpent de- 
ceiving Eve in the way described, though not wholly incredi- 
ble perhaps, seems highly improbable ; and that more popular 
idea (immortalized unfortunately by Milton) of the Devii, a 
being not mentioned in the Scriptures till five and twenty 
hundred years after, taking the form of a serpent in order to 
beguile the woman, if it were not cherished by so many holy 
men we should say is too preposterous to admit of a moment’s 
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consideration. There is nothing in reason, nothing in Scrip- 
ture, to warrant or even to excuse it. ‘T'o us it seems not only 
a groundless but a foolish and debasing assumption. A sound 
theology must discard it, shutting up the Serpent-Devil with 
Apis and Mnevis and the Mendesian ram, and saying with 
James the Apostle of the Lord, “ A man is tempted when he 
is drawn away of his own lusts and enticed.” 

Three things, however, are plainly taught in this chapter 
of the sacred word. 1. That the first man was created inno- 
cent and upright, in the image of God, and placed in outward 
circumstances corresponding to his inward frame and consti- 
tution. 2. That he was placed under a Law ordained by the 
wisdom of God, which law he soon disobeyed. 3. That dis- 
obedience gave him bitter experience of the difference between 
good and evil, being followed by pain and labor and sorrow 
and many woes. 

And now, our great ancestor how changed — how perplexed 
in his thoughts, how fallen in his spirit! Behold him going 
forth silent and sad from the garden of delight “planted with 
the trees of God,” and covered with “ flowers of all hue ” not 
arranged with “nice art in beds and curious knots” but 
“poured forth” with Nature’s profuseness, an exile, —self- 
condemned, divided from God, bearing in his breast, with the 
knowledge, the pangs of evil and guilt! No more blooms 
Paradise for him. No more for him ripen its luscious fruits. 
No more for his soothing murmur its sweet streams, and the 
symphonies of its birds have ceased to charm him. In labor 
and care, and by the sweat of his brow, shall he eat bread all 
the days of his life. Doom in outward seeming how severe, 
and yet in fact how full of kindness! For by such labor and 
sweating shall the wilderness around be made to blossom like 
the Garden itself and all the waste places of the earth at length 
become fruitful fields. 

And where now look we for Adam? Where now is the 
place of his abode? Probably not far outside of the Garden, 
in the same region of country where we find his immediate 
descendants. How many children were born to him we are 
not informed. The names and fortunes of but three are men- 
tioned in history, though it is stated generally that besides 
these, he was the father of sons and daughters. His first-born 
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bore the name of Cain, and the second of Abel; the former a 
tiller of the ground, the latter a keeper of sheep. Ina fit of 
jealousy the elder slays the younger, flees from his home a 
fugitive in the earth, all his life long dreading his avenger’s 
hand, yet assured by ‘‘a token of the Lord,’’—for so that 
which speaks of “a mark set upon him” means, —that his 
miserable and forfeited life no man should take away. At 
length eastward from Eden he finds a place where he ventures 
to abide, — where he settles, marries, has children born to 
him, and builds up a village around him. But whom does he 
marry? Not surely his own sister, for as yet it is not known 
that he has any. Whom then? Probably a daughter of one 
of those who are called, —to distinguish them from the line 
of Adam, — “sons of men’’; branches from another stock. 
Thenceforward he has no farther connection with -his father’s 
family. Though the first-born, he is dropped from the gene- 
alogical line as no longer worthy of a place in it. Abel is 
dead without posterity. Cain is dead to his family through 
his horrid crime. Another son is born worthy of the father 
before he fell, who takes the place in his affection which Abel 
had filled. He calls him by the name of Seth, “ for God hath 
appointed me another seed in the room of Abel whom Cain 
slew.” After a brief sketch of his family Cain now utterly 
disappears from the sacred history, as if unworthy a place in 
it. But for him though a murderer, and the murderer of his 
own brother, there is still room in the wide world, and over 
him God holds his shield that no man may take his life, and 
that the penalty of his offence may be not a mortal but a liv- 
ing death! He lives and becomes the father of sons and 
daughters, —his descendants being the artificers in brass and 
iron, the inventors of musical instruments, the tradesmen and 
mechanics, of their day. He lives, but what a dismal life! 
However skilful and prosperous his children, how wretched ! 
With the blood-stains of murder on his hands and the guilt of 
it in his heart, what peace, what joy for him? 

According to Hebrew chronology, which we prefer to fol- 
low without embarrassing ourselves with the question of its ac- 
curacy, Adam was 130 years old when Seth, his third son, was 
born, 235 years at the birth of Enos his grandson, and 325 at 
that of his great-grandson, Cainan. Mahalael his descendant 
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in the fourth generation was born when he was 395 years old, 
his descendant of the fifth generation, Jared, when he was 
460, of the sixth generation, Enoch, when he was 622, of the 
seventh, Methusaleh, when he was 687, and of the eighth, 
Lamech, when he was 874. Lamech was the father of Noah, 
and was 56 years of age at the death of Adam, which event 
took place 126 years before the birth of Noah. So that the 
father of Noah might have heard from Adam’s own lips, sup- 
posing the latter to have retained his faculties to extreme age, 
all the great facts of his personal history, Lamech might have 
related them to Noah, and Noah or some one of his early 
posterity might have recorded them in the manner of which 
we have already spoken. 

Thus is traced an outline of the history of near a thousand 
years, the first years of our world, astonishing in its nature 
truly, but not unnatural, and not incongruous to the ends 
which have since been developed. Admit the fact of the 
original creation of man otherwise than by birth, and the 
whole seems probable and is credible. Deny that fact and 
the whole becomes a fable, and so does all Scripture, and man 
existent here upon the earth is an enigma of which there is no 
solution. Deny that fact and where is there a stopping-place 
short of atheism? Instead of denying or doubting, let us bless 
God for the revelation of it, and for those records which have 
preserved the knowledge of it. And let us also take comfort 
from the persuasion that He who made the heavens and the 
earth and who manifested himself to Adam as he walked in 
the Garden in the cool of the day, is the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ whom we worship as the only Living 
and True God; and that on the basis of man’s original cre- 
ation in the image of God He will yet bind together all 
men of all races in the sentiment of a common relationship 
through a common nature to the Source of all life. 
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Blessed day of God! most calm, most bright, 
The first and best of days ; 

The laborer’s rest, the saint’s delight, 
The day of prayer and praise! 


My Saviour’s face made thee to shine: 
His rising thee did raise, 

And made thee heavenly and divine 
Above all other days. 


Sunpay mornine, June 2. 

Our Saviour’s face, dear D., what a beautiful and true ex- 
pression of this day’s peculiar heaven-born light. Every 
moment of such sacred beauty seems too precious to pass away. 
Have you not wished that our parting Sunday could thus have 
smiled upon us, or that we could have had one more holy day 
together, in the blossoming time, for the spirit and the life? 
And why can we not? Leave your brick and mortar, which 
even to-day’s beauty could not transfigure, and come in spirit 
to our fragrant, tuneful gardens and quiet, starry streets. You 
would almost imagine that the birds, breathing in the blessed 
Sabbath commandment, to rest, were singing more than half 
in spirit, lest even their glad praise should mar the stillness, 
and that the flowers opened only to reveal, ‘“‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day, and keep it holy,” mystically inscribed upon 
their petals. Do you think me ungrateful for our city Sun- 
days? (not for the Jast I assure you, if ever for any of our 
holy hours together,) and reprove me with your favorite text 
of —I had almost said — impracticable resolve ? 


“T will have hopes that cannot fade 
For flowers the valley yields; 

I will have humble thoughts instead 
Of silent, dewy fields,” &c. 


and our much loved hymn books for “ The well of music clear 
and deep”? Well, be it so! My own thought questions 
whether this morning’s wondrous glory, here, can have given 
more sure and holy benediction than that twilight hour with 
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its confessions and aspirations there. Verily, that hallowing 


prayer, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee,” 


must have borne us higher than any bird song could have 
done, and the 


“ Onward, Christian, though the region 
Where thou art be drear and lone,” 


could give perhaps a surer impulse that the most alluring 
flowery paths of life. 

Yet even with such consoling truths, and the memory of so 
many chastening influences, it is hard to believe that any were 
ordained to live in “city prisons, in mist and chillness pent,” 
when the whole broad earth, with its wealth of beauty and its 
freshness of life, waits outside ready to embrace and bless us ; 
harder still to feel the chains and fetters of daily care forever 
clashing with the inborn freedom and -aspirations of the 
soul, and question how many of them are of our own forging, 
how many we may be permitted to unclasp. It is not true 
that joy and peace and liberty were intended as our only in- 
heritance in this life. Deepest, holiest experience has again 
and again convinced us of this, but what portion of sorrow 
and warfare comes from heavenly wisdom, and what from 
earth-born ignorance and folly, it is difficult to discover. 


Sunpay Evenine, June —. 

Do you remember the remarks of the little girl in one of 
Zschokke’s tales? They came to me so significantly in 
church this morning, that I must quote them from her for 
you — “It is the most beautiful, when in church I listen and 
pray, and am at peace with God, and think of all that is with- 
out and within. The beloved dead are once more around 
me — Jesus Christ and many holy souls live more blessedly 
than I, and yet live with me, and love me as I love them. 
Then I hear the whispering of praying hearts, and the holy 
organ’s sound, and the voice of the preacher, and yet do not 
hear it—still every thing speaks within me — That is the 
most beautiful.” 

Does it not seem to you at times as if this gift of the Sab- 
bath, “this heaven of the human heart,” were compensation 
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for all our griefs, an antidote to every ill? The reading and 
singing of our familiar hymn to-day, 


“Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows,” 


with its description of the eternal rest, seemed almost to open 
the arches of heaven, “and the angels of God descended.” 
I am sure of that, for their presence in the dear old seats, — 
and nearer still, even so as to embrace and bless the little child 
at my side,—was more real and soul-subduing than the 
preacher’s words, eloquent and persuasive as they were. “ There 
are moments of thankfulness,”’ says Hans Andersen, “ in which 
as it were we feel a desire to press God to our hearts,” and it 
is with just such emotion, that we are in heavenly moments 
prompted to the deep response, “ I believe in the communion 
of saints.” Would that this beautiful faith were a part of our 
creed and our service, for does not every experience of heaven’s 
chastening bring with it unquestionable proof also of the 
ministry of heaven’s angels? ‘'T'alking on this subject with a 
friend the other day, she expressed wonder that we could so 
mourn for the dead, when our communion with them in times 
of trial might be so close, so tender and confiding. ‘I never 
lie down at night,” she said, “overwhelmed with care and 
grief, almost wishing that I might never wake again, but that 
the morning dawns with some favorite hymn or Scripture 
promise upon my lips, or some beautiful dream of the depart- 
ed in my heart, and just that day is sure to bring me a very 
dear friend, an unexpected pleasure, or an appropriate and de- 
lightful book ; at such times it seems impossible that I should 
ever distrust again.” 

“How many of us, think you, could bear witness that this 
is no mere Catholic superstition, speaking that we do know, 
testifying that we have seen, when in deepest thankfulness 
we bless God and say, “I believe in the communion of saints,” 
in the influence of disembodied spirits as they pass from heart 
to heart of the still beloved band, I believe in their power 
over sinful wandering souls, in the light they shed upon the 
brow of childhood, in their mediation with doubting love, in 
their revelations of peace and comfort, in our times of darkest 
trial” —“ Are they not all ministering spirits ?” 
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“HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN HAPPY.” 
BY MRS. CAROLINE W. H. DALL. 


* He laugheth in his cradle of delight; 
His lovely morning thinketh not of night.” 
Amable Taster: 


' + A single rose, for a rose tree which beareth seven times seven.” 
E. B. Barrett. 


Ir was a warm spring afternoon, when two ladies richly 
dressed, left a fashionable green-house in the neighborhood of 
Boston, their hands full of freshly cut flowers, which glittered 
in the sun-light and seented the soft air as they passed along. 
As they neared their home, they crossed, to shorten the way, 
a portion of a street devoted to the poor Irish. “Oh lady ! 
lady!” pleaded a little voice, a little hand seizing the rapidly 
flying skirts of her who came first, “Oh lady! lady! just 
give me one flower.” ‘Not I, indeed,” replied the careless 
girl, “I am going to a great wedding to-night, and I have {no 
roses to spare for those dirty little fingers ;” and rescuing her 
silken flounce with a somewhat determined air, the younger 
of the two passed on. As the older followed, she saw two 
children standing bare-headed beneath the hot sun, their feet 
hidden to the ancles in the dust of the dry road. They might 
have been six and ten years of age. The larger wore a sullen 
stupid look, but the great blue eyes of the little pleader were 
full of tears, which she tried to wipe away with the corner of 
a dirty pinafore. She was by far too much disheartened to 
renew her entreaties ; but as the elder sister came in sight, she 
dropped a few bright buds into the half raised apron. She 
remembered for whose wedding she had intended the beautiful 
adornment, and she said half aloud, “‘ Emma will never miss 
these among the thousands she will have.”” She was well re- 
paid by the look of animation that lighted up the sad, dull face. 
“Oh, mammy will be so glad,’ shouted the older girl, and 
‘seizing a flower she darted up the street. The warm flush 
of joy had already dried the tears of the younger, and toddling 
after as fast as her little feet would carry her, she too disap- 
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peared without one ostensible word of thanks. Annie Weston 
cast a look in the direction which her sister had taken, hesita- 
ted a moment, and then followed the children. They had en- 
tered the low dwelling which served them for a home. It 
stood by the dirty road-side, with hardly a tree within sight. 
A few blades of grass about the door were brown with the 
heat, and the sun streamed in, through the unblinded windows 
and open door. Asshe drew near she caught the eager accents 
of the older child. ‘Oh mammy,” she exclaimed, “we have 
seen one, at last,—one of those bright, beautiful iadies we 
used to see at Ballymote. She was not afeard to be kind to 
us, but dropt all these rosies in little Bridget’s apron, and I 
hurried home, dear mammy, for 1 want to see you smile, and 
you will smile at this, I know,” she added as she held upa 
white moss rose-bud. She stood by the side of a coarsely 
drest woman, whose back was towards the listener at the door. 
The drooping attitude of her whole figure showed the deepest 
despondency, and Annie watched the play of a somewhat re- 
fined countenance in a little shaving glass that hung opposite. 
Her lip quivered, the smile with which she sought to answer 
the loving glance of her child vanished, and as little Bridget 
laid one by one her treasures in her mother’s lap, the latter 
bowed her head upon her hands and wept aloud. Annie saw 
that some tender chord had been touched. Noiselessly as a 
lady well knows how to tread, she entered the freshly mopped 
room, and emptied her whole store of flowers upon the table. 
Then drawing the silent and disappointed children to the door- 
step she seated them there, saying, “‘ Be good now and play 
with these bright rose-leaves. Mother will soon feel better, 
and then she will give you some of the pretty flowers.” 
The children smiled gladly, and in a few moments the kind 
girl was out of sight. She entered her chamber quietly for 
the sun was near its setting, and hastily began her toilet. 
“Annie,” cried her mother from a neighboring room, “ you 
will certainly be late. Ellen has been at home this long time. 
The gardener has just come in, let him make up your flowers 
for Emma.” “No thank you, mamma,I do not intend to 
make them up.” ‘ Annie,” cried Ellen at the opposite door, 
“just give me one of your buds to finish my wreath, I have 
mot quite enough.” “Jam sorry, dear Ellen, but I have not 
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one to spare,” and Annie shook out the long tresses of her 
dark hair, and began to braid them rapidly as she spoke. 
‘Nonsense Ann, Emma will never miss ome,” and Ellen’s eye 
ran rapidly round the room in search of what she wanted. 
Annie grew pale, but did not speak. After a moment’s pause, 
the truth darted across her sister’s mind. ‘ AsI live, I'll tell 
mamma,” she uttered, and ran quickly out of the room. 
“That is too provoking,” said her mother as soon as Ellen’s 
story was ended, and turning to her husband who was absorb- 
ed in his evening paper, she added, “‘ My dear, what shall we 
do with Annie? She grows more extravagant every day. 
She ordered five dollars’ worth of flowers for Emma, from old 
Houghton, and instead of sending them as she intended, she 
has thrown all except the few she gave to Ellen into the lap 
of a dirty little Irish child.” ‘Where did she get her five 
dollars, my dear?” ‘Saved them out of her allowance, 
Charles. She was to have had a new visite, but she gave it 
up, and put the money aside, that Emma might have a bou- 
quet precisely like one her lover saw abroad and very much 
admired.” ‘Ido not see what I can do, my dear. You do 
not want me to cut off her allowance ?”” “No, not precisely, 
yet it might be a good plan, for a time.” Mr. Weston smiled. 
“As long as the money must be spent for flowers,” said he, 
“it matters little where the flowers go.” At this moment 
Annie hastily entered the room. Her cheeks were quite 
crimson with emotion, and her voice trembled. “My dear 
father,” said she hurriedly, “I am going to give you pain. 
I am going to break a promise, but I quite forgot. I know it 
is no excuse, but I quite forgot.” ‘ Quite forgot what, An- 
nie?” “ Forgot to save the white moss rose-buds that you 
gave me the money to buy and desired me to wear.”’ “ Well,” 
said her father in a tone of vexation, “I cannot say that I do 
see the use of giving moss rose-buds to Irish children. Your 
own flowers you might give away, but mine—” “It was 
very wrong, dear father, and if you would only trust me, —I 
cannot explain, but I have taken great pains with my hair, 
and I hope you will like it without the flowers. Forgive me 
this once.”” Mr. Weston pressed his lips to the thick braids 
she bent down for his inspection, and answered, “ This once, 
Annie.” Without a word from her disappointed mother, who 
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had. anticipated more than one triumph for the beautiful 
bridesmaid, Annie sprang into the carriage beside her sister. 
“ Annie,” said the latter, “shall I tell Emma what you have 
done?” “No,” said Annie, her eyes filling with tears, “it is 
done, and I had better bear the disappointment alone.” It is 
provoking,” said Ellen, “ because phlox and dandelions would 
have pleased them just as well.” ‘I don’t know that,” re- 
turned Annie brightly, and was silent for the remainder of the 
ride. That evening when some young girls were praising the 
beauty of the bridal party, Ellen could not refrain from telling 
the story. ‘ What was most foolish of all,” said she, “ papa 
had given Annie a wreath of beautiful white moss buds, and 
she must needs throw those away with the rest.” A gentle- 
man who had caught more of the truth from one glance at 
Annie’s tranquil face than Ellen from her knowledge of the 
circumstances, here raised his eyes to the narrator’s and said 
with emphasis, “A wreath of buds, for a rose-tree, which 
beareth seven times seven.” Ellen had not read the “ Brown 
Rosary,” and did not understand this forced application of 
Miss Barrett’s beautiful lines, but she felt that he was pleased 
with her sister and blushed. 

The day after, Annie loaded a little basket with common 
garden flowers and sought the home of the Irish children. 
“Here she comes, mammy,” cried little Mary, looking up 
with waiting eyes. A single glance showed Anna five or six 
tall glasses that seemed like relics of a happier time, filled 
with the beautiful flowers she had given. The children had 
not been allowed to destroy them, and little Bridget’s eyes 
were even now fixed upon the mantel, in untiring admiration. 
“Yes,” Annie answered, in reply to Mary’s appealing look, 
“Yes, Iam come now to make you happy. I have brought 
all these flowers for you and Bridget, and see, here are large 
needles, and coarse thread. Now you shall make necklaces.” 
Mrs. O’Gara stood wondering, while her visitor set the chil- 
dren to work, and when the sunshine of happy industry 
gleamed out of their eager eyes, Annie turned to the mother, 
and with sympathizing tact drew from her the incidents of her 
story. Her father had been head gardener to a famous Earl, 
the largest landholder in the county of Sligo. She had been 
accustomed to connect all beautiful flowers with the happy 
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time when she trotted beside him, as he surveyed his hot-beds 
and conservatories. All the refining influences of rural life 
had been around her from her childhood. She was imagina- 
tive and loving. She deserted her father in his old age, and 
married against his wish a worthless man, the natural son 
of a neighboring priest. For a few years they lived happily. 
Her father would not see her after her marriage, but replaced 
her near his heart by adopting her second child. The oldest 
died soon after. The husband by degrees became intemperate 
and abandoned. To hide her disgrace in a foreign land was 
her only wish, and seizing little Mary one day as she came 
home from school, she embarked for America alone. Little 
Bridget was born on the passage. Her husband followed her. 
She bore upon her person the ineffaceable marks of his anger, 
and was going to her grave from an internal disease, the con- 
sequence of his brutal kicks, when she had endeavored to 
shield her children from their father. It is not our intention 
to follow her painful story. We began these pages with quite 
a different view. Suffice it that through the sufferings of 
years, she never spoke of her husband in harsher terms than 
“poor misguided man.” She humbly accepted his unkind- 
ness as the discipline through which God sought to convince 
her of her ingratitude to her earthly father. 

At present, however, a different thought presented itself. 
“What has sustained me,” she said to Annie, “through all 
my trials, has been the memory of my happy childhood. I 
have dreamt of the sloping lawns, the shady trees and the 
bright flowers my father tended. I have been able to get my 
daily bread, but Mary has suffered from the change. She 
was beautiful as a little child, and the pet of the Earl's 
daughters. I have hardly seen her smile since we left home. 
She is sad and moping. She will soon lose me —oh tell me, 
my dear lady, how I can make her happy, for the short time 
I shall remain.” 

‘Do you give her plenty to do?” asked Annie. 

“Yes, but in this neighborhood there is little amusing, and 
though she runs my errands, wipes dishes, and such like, she 
has idle hours, when I have no time to teach her. Yesterday 
she sat looking dreamily at the flowers with a half smile, 
and see how bright her face is now!” 
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Yes, flowers of her own, flowers she could destroy, tear up 
into necklaces, or plant in the wide cracks of the floor, were 
truly a pleasure. Annie did not disturb the children, but 
went home, to think how she could help them. “It is very 
true,” she thought to herself, “that these children, to be good, 
must be taught to be happy. That may not be quite evan- 
gelical, but I am sure it is right. To give to one human 
being a happy childhood is as if to give him a good educa- 
tion. The fruit of neither can be taken away. If it ripen in 
time, it may be gathered in eternity. ‘There are many moth- 
ers less capable of doing this than Mrs. O’Gara. What can I 
do for their hundreds of children? If people neglect their ob- 
vious duties, they who see that they do so, must either dis- 
charge them, or teach the neglectful to discharge them.” All 
that afternoon, Annie kept her room. Her mother and sister 
wondered that she could beso stupid. At last she came down 
to tea. ‘ Father,” said she, “are you going to plant the lower 
half of the garden this year?” ‘No, my dear.” “Are you 
willing that J should?” “You?” ‘ Yes, papa, not all my- 
self, but with the help of some children.” ‘ What, the little 
wretches you gave your flowers to? Yes; but if I miss a 
single bud or cherry I will turn you all out.” Mr. Weston 
spoke with energy, for his garden often suffered, and he felt 
as if this were only inviting the robbers in. “If that is the 
case,”’ thought Annie, “I must turn depredators into laborers,”’ 
and after tea, she tied on her bonnet, and went down to Mrs. 
O’Gara’s. “Mary,” said she, “do you ever want something 
todo?” ‘Oh yes, I want some flowers to string to-night.” 
“Do you know any other children that do?” “Oh yes, a 
great many.” - “ Well, go out into the street and bring all you 
can find here.” Mary ran off. Annie drew a chair to the 
door, for she did not wish to bring the dirty little feet across 
Mrs. O’Gara’s clean floor. Eight children returned with Mary. 
“ How many of you like flowers ?” asked Annie. Even little 
Bridget held up her hand. ‘“ How many of you would like a 
garden?” All hands were up. ‘ How many of you would 
work for it?” Some hung their heads; “It would be hard 
work at first,” pursued Annie “ for it would be necessary for 
you to go to school and help your parents as you do now. 
I should want you to get up at daylight and work with me 
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till breakfast time, sometimes perhaps you must work after 
tea. But if you were good, I should pay you at first, so that 
you might buy some tools. When flowers and vegetables be- 
gin to grow we could sell them.” ‘And have the money for 
ourselves ?” said one bright looking boy of twelve. ‘“ Yes.” 
“ But who would buy them ?” asked a timid girl. “I would,” 
said Annie, “if you could not find a better market, but you 
might sell to the village.” All hands now went up but Mary 
O’Gara’s. ‘It would be quite dishonest,” she thought, “to 
sell to Miss Annie.” ‘Not if I want to buy,” said Annie, 
smiling, and it was agreed that these ten children should 
come to the garden gate at five the next morning. Before 
she slept Annie had a long conference with the gardener as to 
the best way of proceeding, and ordered from a neighboring 
shop half a dozen baskets to carry weeds in. 

She was awake in good season; the first flush had not 
colored the east when she went down stairs. Not a child 
was missing. 'The gardener had marked out a large square 
lot. Annie divided her band into groups. The stoutest pull- 
ed the heavy weeds. The girls carried them off in baskets 
to the sty. The little ones like Bridget gathered the many 
stones into piles. ‘They worked happily for two hours and a 
half. Annie was surprised to see how much they did. Before 
they went to breakfast, she told them that if her father lost 
his fruit this year, they must lose their garden. “ Now,” said 
she, ‘you can be honest yourselves, and plead with the other 
boys to be so. But no promises, for they may be hard to 
keep.” The children went away, feeling that they were 
trusted. Annie looked at her discolored skirts as she went into 
the house. “This is likely to be troublesome work,” she 
thought, and she spent the rest of that day in making up a 
neat, stout dress, that would not drink in the dew. The first 
season she did not have a very handsome garden. The walks 
were crooked, the beds were ill-shaped, and she was wise 
enough to raise only hardy and showy flowers ; showy, that the 
little ones might not be disappointed. Still, Mary O’Gara lost 
her sullen look, the bright boy earned enough to buy himself 
a Euclid, and all the children were more decently clad than 
at first. Annie taught them habits of industry, order and 
thrift. She showed them how to put up their flowers in sale- 
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able bunches, and many were the occasions of far more valua- 
ble lessons. When they first began to weed they came una- 
wares upon a little stream, that the tall pigweed had for a 
long time concealed, and Annie had almost forgotten. Along 
its course sprang up the glossy leaves of the yellow cowslip. 
“T mean to have those,” shouted one of the boys. “I can sell 
those for greens in the market.” ‘There are not enough to 
divide,” said Annie, “and they do not all belong to you.” 
The boy hung his head. A little girl stept forward in answer 
to Annie’s appealing look. ‘Miss Annie,” said she, “let us 
all give up to little Bridget. Her mother is sick, and she 
needs money more than we do.” ‘1 wonder,” thought An- 
nie, as she parted from this child, ‘I wonder what religion is. 
Ido not believe I know.” No, Annie did not know. She 
was ambitious to be useful, and her character was finely 
strung, but religion she did not yet understand. Her father 
was a strong man of strict integrity and great gentleness. 
Both her parents were Episcopalians of somewhat worldly 
views. Now Annie began to study the Bible for herself, and 
in the midst of her many difficulties she saw her way clearly. 
This winter Annie taught the girls to sew and knit, and the 
boys were taught to whittle skewers for the butcher and 
flower-frames for the gardener. What they earned was used 
to buy and cut strong clothing for those who needed it. 
Their gains were thrown into a common treasury. The 
second summer found Annie far more busy than the first. 
She cultivated twice as much ground, had twice as many 
pupils, and a dozen times as much trouble. She was helped, 
however, in many ways, for her efforts had prevented many a 
garden from being robbed, and even her father now began to 
realize that her white moss buds had not been entirely thrown 
away. Annie was so anxious to create all the happiness she 
could that she sometimes ran imprudent risks. Occasionally 
avulgar girl or rude dishonest boy gave her a great deal of 
trouble. But Annie was resolute before she became religious, 
and afterward that resolution was founded on a rock. Nothing 
turned her aside, nothing ruffled her sweetness. She had but 
little money —of that her father was not profuse, but she had 
time and patience and health. She gave them all to purchase 
a happy childhood for the little ones whom her Master also 
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loved. The moral worth of her gift few practical persons will 
dispute. We have no time to dwell upon the subsequent details 
of her experiment. The boy who bought Euclid, with her 
encouragement fitted himself for college, and is carrying him- 
self through. ‘T’'wo boys became first-rate gardeners. In 
time she added to her garden a good poultry yard, and some 
of her pupils afterwards devoted themselves to this charge. 
Mary O’Gara became a happy, well paid vest maker, and when 
her mother died, Mrs. Weston found an excellent nurse for 
her youngest child in bright little Bridget. Annie was not 
without admirers for years, but her friends are now convinced 
that she has found her truest sphere of usefulness, in training 
that 








“ Rose-tree which beareth seven times seven,” 


and she labors on without any desire of change. 





THE DREAM OF THE WEARY. 


I preamep I was a child again, 
A young and happy child — 

With bounding footsteps light and free, 
And ringing laughter wild. 


And with my basket on my arm, 
I sought the Spring’s first flowers, 
And walked amid the fragrant woods, 
As in my early hours. 


Where were the flowers that used to grow 
On every hill and vale ? 

I could not see the May-flower sweet 
Or find the violet pale. 


But far more beautiful were those 
I bent and gathered there, 

More sweetly far their balmy breath 
Was shed upon the air. 
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And all at once a blissful sense 
Was to my spirit given, 

My years of grief had passed away, — 
I was a child in Heaven! 


Then joy too deep for mortal speech 
Within my bosom stole, 

As in the fields above I roamed, 
A pure and sinless soul. 


I woke — and woke to care and pain, 
And sin’s relentless strife, — 

My rest in Heaven was but a dream, 
I woke to mortal life. 


Still with its memory returns 
That thrill of joy and love, 

And as I ponder it, I learn 
Pure lessons from above. 


Would thus my Father lead me back 
To childhood’s days again, 

And make my burdened heart forget 
Its weariness and pain ? 


Would this sweet dream repeat to me 
The Saviour’s lesson mild ? 

“ Ere ye can hope to enter in, 
Be as the little child.” 


Is it near Heaven’s bright gate alone 
We see these visions fair? 

And only near our journey’s end, 
A glimpse of glory share ? 


Then let me gladly tread the path 
If I may be forgiven, 

And cross in faith death’s stormy sea, 
To be a child in Heaven. 
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Ir a musquito were continually singing his monotonous 
song in one’s ears, or a fly were forever buzzing and lighting 
upon one’s head, we might not expect very profound thoughts 
amidst such perplexities. Ourdog-day reflections would not 
be worth much. Somehow or other the impression has come 
to be universal that we cannot accomplish much during the 
months of July and August ; and, being by nature rather pre- 
disposed to indolence, we yield ourselves passively and float 
along promiscuously, and let go our responsibility, hoping by 
living carelessly a season, we shall become invigorated for 
coming duties. With hard students and deep thinkers this 
may be a season of fit relaxation; but with the large class of 
common minds such indolence may not precede future activity. 
Let us enter the cool apartments of a summer resident in the 
suburbs of our city. The world is quite shut out, perfect 
composure seems to reign, every thing is favorable to thought, 
reflection and full expression. How differs it from the. city 
study in winter, with the thermometer at 80° Fahrenheit? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose the mind may be just as vigor- 
ous, the fancy just as playful, if we could only forget we 
were in the heat of midsummer? I cannot believe heat 
makes us entirely torpid; we have too many evidences of 
its sensitive perceptions. Now we are once more fairly in 
the country, let us see what improvement we can make of 
our time. A party, yonder, are going to gather grasses for 
a bouquet for a picnic. They are a laughing group, and each 
is desirous of procuring the choicest and most varied specimen. 
But is there no thought about the arrangement, so that when 
blended the most desirable effect may be produced? Is not 
this very employment tending to cultivate the taste and lead 
a reflective mind to the Maker of this varied collection ? 

We will instance another daily occurrence, what people 
in a large city rarely see ; viz. a glorious sunrise. Up from 
your comfortable mattress, oh sleeper! The birds have been 
singing their sweetest notes for more than an hour already. 
Breathe the perfume of the early morning; there is no fra- 
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grance like it; prepare to tread in the dewy grass, and yield 
yourself to the healthful influence of this season. Nature is 
nowhere asleep ;—the cattle are lowing to enter the pasture, 
the calves are frolicking, the faithful hen is “ clucking ” her 
brood to their morning meal, and there seems no drowsy, 
_ sleepy animal in creation but I will not add the word for 
one once awakened to such a scene by the rising sun in mid- 
summer is not always found sleeping afterwards. He feels 
himself a loser by so doing. The first rays of a risen sun 
upon herb, plant and flower, “glistening with dew,” is a 
spectacle for which you left the brick walls and confined 
streets of your city home. Nature is a great teacher at this 
hour. Did you criticize the employment of that busy little 
songster, stationed on the topmost branch of yonder tree? He 
commenced his warbling by day-light ; now he is silent ; but 
there he comes ; he has dropped something from his bill into 
a nest below,— Ay, yes, there is the secret. His female 
companion is sitting there, and he is feeding her and singing 
his loudest and most cheerful strains, to encourage and keep 
off all impending dangers. What a lesson this bird conveys 
tous! If we were but as faithful to owr reason as he to his 
instinct, what consistent people we should become! 

Then again we are greeted with the sound of the whetting 
scythe. I would that memory were not always so busy in 
conjuring up and making vivid past associations. This very 
mower brings before me the old Westminster Catechism, (for 
which I have no great preference,) and the old rhyme, 

“ Time cuts down all, 

Both great and small,” 
with the accompanying picture of the mower Death with his 
long, sharp scythe ready to do execution. So my thoughts 
are not pleasantly aroused as may be those of the present day 
who ask their parents “ what the catechism did contain, about 
which so much is said?” For the answer is a great puzzler 
to some very profound thinkers. 

A thousand pleasant thoughts are with us in some rambling 
expeditions. We must remember we have left the city, and 
the family group are taking an evening walk. The father has 
just arrived from its dusty streets and his dingy counting-room, 
and we trust has left his “‘monied concerns” locked in the: 
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salamander safe. But how do you account for a’eertain absens 
mindedness, a certain monosyllable language, which seems to 
have no heart in natural scenery? Alas for “ that note,” oy 
the news of a “failure,” or “the fall of cotton,” or the loss 
of a “California adventure.” The ramble is all lost to him. 
What makes that mother so indifferent to the beauty of all 
things to which the daughter directs her attention? Some 
impudent remark from her chambermaid, some intelligence 
that a long-tried domestic is about leaving her service, has 
cast the;shade over her countenance. And tomorrow “ Netty” 
looks melancholy. What ails her who yesterday was so over- 
flowing with buoyant hope, and begging “ Papa to live in the 
country all the yearround’”’? Why the dear girl has just been 
reading a letter from her correspondent at Newport, and she 
writes thus: “Do not fail to be here to attend our Fancy 
Ball. I am all eyes and ears studying what dress will best 
become me. Yow would look well in blue; but what cana 
brunette wear but that hateful pink? It really makes me 
wretched amidst present countless forms of beauty, because I 
cannot decide what will best become my complexion. Do, 
my dear Netty, persuade your friends to let you join me by 
the last of the present month.” This has broken the charm 
for rural scenery ; a dissatisfaction has seized the “ ramblers,” 
and sunrise or sunset, however glorious, has no more en- 
chantment to their vision. Why is it we are so prone to 
leave the satisfying for the unreal? Amusements must be of 
an exciting character, sometimes even of a questionable one, 
to please the fancy of our modern belles. Surely we are all 
masqueraded in every-day costume,—we need not assume 
antique characters, nor “court’’? manners; for the petulant, 
irritable man who leaves his dining-room fretting over an 
unpalatable dish, and enters. his drawing-room with a pleasant 
smile, welcoming a friend “ whom she wishes in Joppa,” is 
playing a part quite as insincere as the masked character at 
the ball. ‘The mother who frets at her milliner because her 
drawn hat does not flare enough, and yet professes perfect in- 
difference as to her appearance, is playing adouble part. The 
daughter who is provoked by the cut of a barege dress, or is 
sullen because she is not allowed a five dollar fan, and yet 
wreathes her face in smiles when “ Mr. Pell” comes in sight, 
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has two faces as plainly as if she put on a mask of Queen 
Anne and another of Queen Victoria? Quarrelling is bad 
business; but if there were anything we might be allowed to 
fret over, it should be such deceptive appearances! We are 
not discussing a subject which cannot be improved. We can 
each mend one, — and that is ourself. 

Omnibus, steamboat and cars are literally crowded with hu- 
‘ man beings at this season. Not happy faces and hearts sus- 
ceptible of pure pleasures, fill all these places. No, they are 
in search of pleasure, and, seeking it in what is without, rather 
than within, the phantom is continually eluding them. Peo- 
ple won’t believe what even their experience teaches them. 
If they read while in the country, it must be light literature, 
—‘ Household Words,” which do not task the intellect, — 
some “story” or “Tale of an Adventurous Knight” is all 
that is devoured because the plea of “hot weather” is 
urged as unpropitious to profound thought. 

And there is the Sunday in the country. You may be in 
some retreat far away from the village church, or you may be 
in a boarding-house opposite to it. But you yawn on the 
sofa, gape over the newspaper, beat the flies, complain of a 
headache, wonder what good preaching does, change your 
position from the sofa to the rocking chair, eat your dinner, 
lie under the shade of some spreading tree just back of the 
dwelling, complain that the day is Jong and dull, eat your 
supper, sit with your feet braced higher than your head, smoke 
your cigar, protest you could not live so, and having used no 
bodily or mental exercise retire to bed and cannot account for 
the fact that you do not sleep as well in the country as at 
home! I would ask who gave you a license thus to spend 
your Sunday? ‘This is no uncommon loiterer I have describ- 
ed. “I don’t wonder,” said a good earnest landlady, “ that 
clergymen get so discouraged; why, the people seem only to 
hear to pick flaws, or they stay away because they have dis- 
covered some. I kept city boarders,’ continued she, “ last 
summer, and out of a family of ten not more than two would 
ever accompany me to church, and yet they pretended to de- 
fend their creeds with great spirit. Ask them to attend me, 
and they would reply, ‘Oh, we hear preaching enough at 
home; our object when we go into the country is to recreate 
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ourselves.’ ’? And so there comes to be a set of summer ac- 
tions as well as summer thoughts. ‘Why don’t you get the 
minister to reprove such actions?” inquired a friend. ‘Oh, 
his children do just so; they rarely attend church!” Again 
the old time-worn adage was suggested, “ Like people like 
priest.” 

I never studied for the ministry, but it does seem to me I 
would write sermons that people should hear and not pro- 
nounce them dui/. Some men do so; and I cannot believe it 
costs half the effort. Let the fancy draw a lively sketch. I 
care not what is the subject of it, if so be it is awakening, 
and an impression witL be made —the thunder-storm of last 
evening, the steamboat disaster of last week, no matter where 
the scene is laid, if it arouses the attention. The driest of all 
theological discussions in the hands of a well skilled master 
may win entire and individual attention. Perhaps some of 
my readers had the good fortune to be “ wedged” in the 
Brattle Street Church when Professor Park delivered the last 
“Convention Sermon.” Your attention was undoubtedly at- 
tracted by the very commencing sentences; you went along 
with him, and when he delineated the doctrine of one’s sense 
of his own sinfulness, you had a specimen of the very power 
and force of language which leaves an impression. That oft 
quoted statement, “I was born in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me,” so reiterated, so felt by the sinner, 
so graphically delineated by the speaker, (ay, there ’s the 
force,) made every hearer feel its truth whether he believed 
in depravity as “innate” or “acquired.” But the preacher 
puts on a sorrowful countenance and says, “ but few men are 
gifted so to awaken and excite attention.” Then I answer, 
“Tf you have no fancy that can draw a picture, and no taste 
in perspective, and make no effort to arouse these ‘ dead men,’ 
then you may quit your post at once. All the materials are 
furnished, but you are no delineator. You are a dull preach- 
er, and those hearers who only wait on you because a sense 
of duty impels them, or a regard to your pecuniary interest, 
had better kindly admonish you to withdraw if your useful- 
ness is at an end ; for you may suppose you are winning souls 
when you are only in a valley of dry bones.” 
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I have heard of a minister whose extreme age might have 
led him to retire, but who was kindly borne by a people until 
his memory had so far forsaken him that he actually forgot to 
pray! We need impressive preachers; we want them as 
much in New England as at the West. We desire such as 
will give a tone to their societies, such as will refine the taste, 
give a sensitiveness to the conscience, and make people 
Christians in the country as well as the city. Talk as we 
will about people ‘“‘ making themselves,” we are all moulded 
by others ; and those who sustain the most important offices 
of course have the most commanding influence. These are 
not the suggestions of a querulous fault-finder, but of one 
who pants for a more spiritual influence to pervade the com- 
munity. H. S. E. 
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Txov talk’st to the lamp, baby! talks it to thee? 
And what does it say to thy frolicsome glee ? 
Does it tell thee within thee there ’s also a flame 
That burneth and burneth forever the same ? 


Ah! yes — sweetest child! —’t is the bright lamp of life — 
That will light thee as maiden — will light thee as wife ; 
Not of mortal life dearest — the lamp of the soul 

That forms of thy being so perfect a whole. 


Tis a lamp that is burning, and trimmed and kept fair, 
And tended with earnest devotion and care ; 

Will light thee afar, baby, light thee to Heaven, 

*T was for this, sweetest Annie — for this it was given. 


And there *t will be watched and be guarded by One 
Who tends yonder life-giving lamp called the Sun. 
But to thy little lamp the same care will be given, 
And be sure that “ of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
ARRITA. 
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A SERMON OF CONSOLATION. 
BY REV. JOSHUA YOUNG. 


Luke vii. 13. Weep not. 


Day was hastening to its decline, when, having walked 
from Capernaum,—a distance of more than twenty miles, — 
Jesus, with the multitude following, came to the city of Nain. 
Into it they were about to enter, when, through the open 
gate, a funeral procession passed out. Their attention was 
arrested — and how naturally! A funeral is what few can 
behold with indifference. What a monitor it is! Heed it, 
ye gay and thoughtless, ye that love the world and forget 
God. Heed it, ye trusting in earthly possessions as though 
they were like virtue, imperishable. Heed it all of us; it 
warns us beware the meannesses, strifes and vanities of -life ; 
reminds us how short and brittle is its thread, how certain 
and near its end; and bids us be ready by living truly — 
earnestly. 

But it is not the solemnity of the scene only that arrests 
the steps of Jesus. No; not the body of the dead on the 
bier, but the tears of sorrow in the eyes of the living. The 
mourners’ grief — this it was which touched the tender and 
compassionate heart of Jesus. She was a widow, and a 
mother; the deceased her only son, and he of manly age. 
Violent and inconsolable almost must have been her grief. 
Oh, what mother would not weep to follow to the grave her 
only son! 

Already deprived of the chosen partner of her life, now 
he upon whom she hoped to lean as the stay and support 
of her declining years, for whom she had thanked God, how 
often, that he was left to her, a solace so great in the hour 
of affliction ; whose love was her only and unfailing source 
of comfort and hope on earth; now he was taken from her, — 
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cut down in the freshness and vigor of manhood! Oh, 
what a grave of blighted, blasted hopes was that mother’s 
heart ! 


“ Chide not the sad one, wildly weeping — 
Widowed and childless — she has lost her all! ” 


Jesus is moved by her distress, and, impelled by feelings 
of compassion and sympathy, hastens to her side, and says to 
her, with a grace so divine and a tenderness so of heaven, 
“Weep not,” and touched the bier, “and he that was dead 
sat up and began to speak.” 

Not in the voice of rebuke spake Jesus thus; his affectionate 
and sympathetic nature was incapable of any but the tender- 
est emotions; he felt, felt deeply for the bereaved, and the 
miracle, then wrought, was but the yearning of his soul to 
give peace to her troubled breast. Himself a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, he knew how to pity, how to feel 
for this daughter of affliction. 

Surely, it is no sin to mourn. Jesus wept—See him at 
the grave of Lazarus; so violent was his weeping that it drew 
from those present the exclamation, ‘“‘ Behold how he loved 
him!” 

Tears, “ feeling’s bright embodied form,” hide them not — 


“Sighs, though in vain, may tell the world we feel, 
And tears may soothe the wounds they cannot heal.” 


Yes, when fatal disease has torn from the heart some dear 
object of its affection, when the hand we loved to press is 
cold to the touch, and the voice that to our ear was music 
sweet is heard no more, and the face, once so radiant with the 
sunlight of love and intelligence, is seen marbled in death, 
then, oh, then it is, that tears must flow, flow like rills! 
Shed at such a time, tears are proper, beautiful, holy. Cold 
as ice, harder than rock must that heart be, which melts not 
then; and 1 know of few provisions in the economy of our 
nature more merciful to man “of few days and full of trou- 
ble,” than the power to weep, or one for which more grati- 
tude is due to Him whose goodness has provided a balm for 
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every hurt. Yes, there are times when the heart would burst, 
had feeling no vent in tears. 

No, I repeat, not in the sense of a rebuke are we to under- 
stand this expression of Jesus. On the contrary, it is an ex- 
pression of sympathy, designed to comfort and console. Its 
import is, Give not way to your grief, be not overcome by 
your sorrow, be comforted, look up to God with serene and 
holy trust; He is your Father, loves you, feels for you, weeps 
with you I had almost said. This, his visitation, is indeed 
hard —cruel almost as it seems— but, mourner, it is meant 
for good. God doeth all things well; his dispensations are 
ordained in wisdom, and in love conferred. Cast your spirit 
upon him with unrepining and tranquil submission. — Such is 
the spirit of this touching expression; and how beautiful it 
is, that in Jesus, “the author and finisher of our faith,” we 
have no example of unfeeling composure, of stoical insensibil- 
ity, of unnatural fortitude, but one who felt the commonest 
sympathies of life, and was no stranger to those emotions 
of the human heart which to some are an indication of weak- 
ness, but, in truth, are an evidence, when not excessive, of 
genuine manliness. A manly heart is not made of stone: 

Of all the afflictions an inscrutable Providence has made 
incident to this mysterious life of ours, no one is harder to 
bear with becoming equanimity than the removal from visible 
presence, by the hand of death, of one we love. A sore trial 
of resignation and submission is bereavement ; often does it 
put one’s Christian faith and trust to the severest test. 

Mourn at such times we must, and may — but not repining- 
ly —not rebelliously. Then, indeed, is the time to weep. 
Let, therefore, no false idea of fortitude, or mistaken concep- 
tion of religious duty, be employed to restrain the bursting 
emotion. Let the heart seek its relief in the free effusion of 
just and natural sorrow. Becoming it is, in every one, to 
show on such occasions, that he feels as a man ought to feel. 
At the same time, let moderation temper our grief. Let us 
not sorrow like those who have no hope. 

But some would direct us to the cold consolations of reason 
which can only say of death, “‘ This must be so ;”—would say 
to us, “ Act the philosopher, be a stoic.” Some would talk 
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to us of death as a “debt of nature which we all must pay,” 
and, therefore, in cruel mockery of grief, bid us ‘throw to 
earth ” our “ unprevailing woe.” 


“ Away! we know that tears are vain, 
That death ne’er heeds nor hears distress ; 
Will this unteach us to complain, 

Or make one mourner weep the less ?” 


Poor consolation it is, to be reminded that Nature’s laws are 
inexorable. What of the Law-maker? Is He an arbitrary, 
unfeeling Being? No, not to Philosophy, but to Religion let 
us go for consolation in our distress — Not to Nature, but to 
Nature’s G'od. The blessed, immortal hopes of the Gospel 
alone can brace the sinking heart. Christianity is the only 
real and unfailing source of true consolation; Christianity, 
with its doctrine that God is our Father and we his children ; 
with its blessed assurance of the immortality of the soul ; with 
its glorious promise of aheaven above. 

Yes, to every mourner now, as to the sorrowing mother 
eighteen centuries ago, ‘‘ Weep not,” says the Christ ; “‘ Weep 
not;” thy Father seeth thee, pitieth thee. Not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without his notice ; even the hairs of thy 
head are all numbered; surely he is not forgetful of thee, 
indifferent to thy heart in this trying hour. “God hath pity 
for the woe He makes.” This affliction is for your good, 
believe it. Weep not therefore in murmurs against the hand 
of God, in complaint of his severity, but trust in Him, have 
faith in His goodness; within this affliction is concealed a 
blessing, a germ of good, which, if it be cultivated aright, will 
be fruitful to you of joy unspeakable. Father, not my will, 
but thine be done, be ever the expression of our feeling ! 

Again, those whose decease we mourn are not dead, can 
never die. Imperishable is the soul. The body only is sub- 
ject unto death. Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn, “was not spoken of the soul.” Says Christ, *‘ Who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.’’ Our 
friends live—live too, we believe, in a higher and better 
world. Let not our thoughts linger about the death-bed and 
the grave, but let them soar in faith to that spirit-world where 
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the departed are surrounded with higher and better influen- 
ces, and have set out, already, upon a new and nobler career 
of being. They have gone before us — gone to their Father 
and our Father. One day we too shall go. We are separated 
only for a season — No, we are not separated. We see them 
not, but they are with us, love us still; called to a higher and 
wider sphere of activity, put in possession of new knowledge, 
taken from the scene of effects to the scene of causes, from 
shadow to substance, knowing better than they once did how 
to adjust means to ends, they are now able to employ their 
immortal powers in higher, nobler efforts of usefulness; to 
do good to us in manner and matter as we cannot now under- 
stand. 

The future is a state, I believe, more positive than this; it 
has its cares, trials perhaps, as well as joys, and its duties, 
and the spirits resident there are concerned, I doubt not, in 
the affairs of earth to a greater extent than modern philosophy 
has deemed wise to allow. 





a 


“ Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth 
Both while we wake and while we sleep.” 


The world of spirits is not afar off ; it encircles us, as the air is 
all around us, though we see it not. Let us not think, then, 
of the departed as lost to us; no, not even gone from us. 
Rather, let us believe them present with us, still interested in 
us; in strictest speech, nearer to us than ever before. This 
thought will wipe the tears from our eyes when no other can, 
and, in proportion as it becomes with us a heartfelt conviction, 
will have a powerful influence for good upon our lives and 
characters. 

Beholding us from serene heights above, the conscious spirits 
of the dear departed still care for us with mindful love, and 
watch, perhaps, in unspeakable suspense, what stirs in the 
soul and governs the life of those they have left on earth. 

If our memory go with us into the other life—and how 
can we doubt it, since on the continued function of this mys- 
terious principle of our nature must rest all possibility of per- 
sonal identity —if memory, I say, go with us into the spirit- 
world, what is more natural than that we should still desire to 
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be with those we love and have left behind, and, if possible, 
to find our heavenly employment in doing them good? And 
what is in the way of our believing that, so far as we are 
competent, we may become their guardian spirits? If this 
fact could be established, how many mysteries it would solve, 
how many dark clouds it would line with an edge -of gold; 
and I can but think that it is soon to appear evident, that there 
is a direct and most intimate connection between the spirit- 
world and this, between spirits disembodied and spirits clothed 
in flesh. The new phenomena of mind which this age has 
witnessed must teach us new spiritual laws, must mend our 
old Psychology. ‘The soul is making new manifestations of 
its independence of the body, and of its whole economy. And 
that some things contradict our experience, or violate our pre- 
conceived notions, is no reason why they should not be true. 

But to return from this digression; especially to those who 
are called to suffer the loss of children, “‘ Weep not,” says 
Jesus. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. And when he 
took them in his arms so affectionately, and prayed for them, 
and blessed them on earth, will he not outstretch his arms to 
receive them, when they come to him, through the dark valley 
of the shadow of death? 

I cannot think that it is the highest intention of Providence 
that so many should be born into the world, only to be taken 
out of it again in so short atime. ‘That the cradle and the 
mother’s lap should be the death-bed of such multitudes, has 
sometimes seemed to me to be the greatest mystery of this 
world of mysteries. Who has not sometimes asked himself 
the question, Why is the bud so often taken, ere it has ex- 
panded into bloom, while many a flower, its beauty gone, its 
fragrance lost, is left to wither and decay, unblest aud un- 
blessing ; and been able only to answer it by the poet’s logic, 


“°T is ever thus, ’tis ever thus, with all that’s best below. 
The dearest, noblest, loveliest are always first to go.” 


ut by that beautiful heathen sentiment, ““Whom the Gods 
love, die young.” 
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with it, consolation so comforting, so satisfying, as the death 
of a child. For such to die is gain indeed. Harmless as a 
dove, innocent as a lamb, how suitable to become an angel ! 
How great and happy the exchange! From a world of trial, 
temptation and sin, of blight and decay, to a world where 
angel-wisdom shall instruct its opening mind, and angel-care 
direct its tottering steps. Left to grow up on earth, its life, 
how ‘cold it might have been, 


“ How dark, how deeply stained with sin, 
With weariness and tears.” 


Swedenborg, in his wonderful relations pertaining to the other 
life, has told us that infants, as soon as they are taken into 
heaven, are delivered to angels who are of the female sex, and 
who in the life of the body tenderly loved infants. These 
angels become their spiritual mothers, love them as their own 
children, educate them and care for them in all respects as 
though they were their own offspring. ‘Once it was given 
me,” he writes, “to see infants with their tutoresses, together 
with virgins, in a paradisaical garden beautifully adorned, not 
so much with trees as with laurel espaliers, and thus porticoes 
conducting towards interior parts ; the infants themselves were 
then clothed in like manner, and when they entered, the 
flowers above the entrance glittered most joyfully.” 

Think as we may of the general disclosures of this profound 
philosopher and theologian, this particular statement we 
would fain accept, at least for its beauty of sentiment, and sure- 
ly it makes an appeal to the parental heart which must plead 
strongly in support of its truth. 

“What can afford,” asks a New Church writer, “a sweeter 
consolation to the bereaved bosom than the idea of deceased 
infants being at once received as the protegés of celestial 
guardians, and there nurtured and trained in the lessons of 
angelic wisdom and love? How precious the thought that 
these tender flowrets of hope are not so much nipped and 
withered by death as transplanted to a heavenly garden, there 
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to flourish in brighter bloom and to exhale a richer fragrance, 
through ages unknowing of an end !” 

Then, ‘“ weep not,” bereaved parent; it is well with thy 
child. Think of it as growing up and being educated in 
heaven, beyond the infirmities which attend earthly relation- 
ships ; destined, perhaps, to become a ministering spirit to you 
yourself in your declining years, breathing its soft influx 
into your heart, tried by the cares, wrung by the ills of life, 
like a balm from Paradise. May this beautiful thought visit 
your mind and bid you “weep not.’ Think of the im- 
port of those words of Jesus, when, speaking of his humble, 
childlike disciples, he says, ‘In heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father who is in heaven.” 

Moreover, to the thoughts of consolation already suggested, 
add the confident expectation of a future meeting in a happier 
world. Believe, that in due time you will be re-united with 
the dear departed ; and until that season of re-union arrive, 
every principle of religion encourages our holding correspon- 
dence of affection with them by means of faith and hope. 

“Weep not”: the falling leaf gives promise of the unfold- 
ing bud. The scene of decay and desolation with which 
each successive Autumn surrounds us, is the herald of the new 
renovation of Spring. 

Behold the worm whose world is the leaf on which it 
crawls. Such is man living on earth. Behold its chrysalis ; 
emblem of death. Behold it again, burst into energy and 
glory, become the beautiful winged creature joyfully roaming 
the general air! Such the spirit, while the body rests in 
peace within the tomb. 
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A GLIMPSE OF WORDSWORTH AND TALFOURD 
IN 1842. 


Tue departure of the dear old poet laureate of England has 
brought freshly back to me a privileged evening that I passed 
with him at Sergeant Talfourd’s several years ago. 

Soon after reaching London, I was invited to attend Mac- 
ready’s Theatre ; and, on declining, was almost persuaded to 
yield my professional scruples by the assurance that I should 
not only see Macready on the boards and Queen Victoria in 
the stage box, but should sit by the side of Wordsworth, hear 
him talk, and share if I pleased in his conversation. I men- 
tion this as a reminder that Wordsworth was Macready’s 
warm personal friend, and willingly lent his countenance to 
the noble tragedian’s earnest and costly, but abortive effort — 
an effort also which he persevered in for years — to purify the 
popular theatre, and rid it of its immoralities and meretricious 
accompaniments. 

My self-denying refusal in this instance was speedily re- 
warded by an invitation to spend an evening with Words- 
worth and Macready, and some of their friends at the house of 
the author of Ion. This was in the month of June, 1842. 
It was Parliament season, and all the world was in London. 
Talfourd of course was there ; and being a prominent lawyer, 
was full of the work of his profession ; not the less so from 
the fact that he was on the eve of being made a judge. 
Wordsworth, in love with somewhat beside the lakes and 
hills of Windermere, was also im London. He was there to 
enjoy the struggles of the nation towards popular liberty, 
while he shared in the intense interest, not to say the uni- 
versal anxiety, of Englishmen, who were then asking on 
every hand, “ How shall we best quell the daily imereasing 
rebellion throughout the kingdom ?’’ Wordsworth could not 
remain quietly at home ; — advanced in years though he was, 
and already somewhat infirm ; — he must personally enter the 
great heart of England, and there, at first hand, watch its fer- 
vent and troubled beatings. He must use his influence as 
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God should give him opportunity, to prevent any injury to 
freedom in the measures Parliament should adopt to check 
the mobocratic outbreaks that were sweeping over the large 
manufacturing cities and towns, under banners inscribed with 
the startling watchword, “ Bread or Blood.” 

The house at this time occupied by Sergeant Talfourd at 
the West End, was a comfortable, plain, not elegant establish- 
ment, where “the beautiful old man” appeared to be his 
permanent guest. Here I entered, with no ordinarily grateful 
feelings, to spend a social evening: especially with two men 
whose faces I had not yet seen; who were at that time, per- 
haps, the most widely read in America, of living English 
poets. My first thought subsequent to the realization that 
Talfourd and Wordsworth were before me, was one of un- 
feigned surprise, at the striking contrast between the two 
poets, in physiognomy and general bearing. Talfourd 
seemed under thirty-five years of age, and Wordsworth about 
seventy-five. As he then appeared, I am sure no one could 
have mistaken Talfourd for a poet, and none, I think, would 
have taken, Wordsworth for anything but a poet. On his 
brow, and above his deep spiritual eye the almond tree was 
hanging its boughs carelessly, and blossoming as white as 
snow ; while Talfourd’s small, round ruddy face suggested, 
rather than the white-flowering almond, the burgundy rose. 
It was clear that Talfourd, not perhaps excessively, yet hearti- 
ly, loved his glass of old Madeira; as what English lawyer, 
even to-day, does not ?— while Wordsworth was manifestly 
abstinent by nature from bodily stimulants whether of food 
or drink. ‘Talfourd’s perfectly spherical head suggested the 
combative element as somewhat necessarily characterizing the 
man. Wordsworth’s longer face, more commanding brow, 
and sockets richly overhung with mossy grey, together with 
a pervading tone of sadness, a “ pale cast of thought,” that 
never left him for a moment, proclaimed the recluse, and not 
the man of business or of action. Talfourd’s small, dark, 
flashing eye, accompanied by a hauteur of manner, which I 
had erroneously imagined to mark an Englishman, — added to 
various unmistakeable evidences of Anglo-Saxon force, — 
made him markedly opposite to Wordsworth, whose principal 
charm was his affable simplicity, his condescending and lord- 
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ly, yet unconscious gentleness, his entirely approachable ur- 
banity, both of manner and conversation. 

The small, second story parlor where a dozen or twenty 
of us were assembled, rises before me now in distinctest 
vision. Among the guests I see several somewhat portly 
English women, conversing with freedom, dignity, and cer- 
tainty ; sometimes with one gentleman and sometimes with 
another. A more than republican plainness of dealing and 
behaviour was theirs; an entire sex-forgetting equality of 
mind and patriotism and philanthropy. Further, I must say 
that excepting towards the close of the evening, the master of 
the house seemed to my American eye, to leave his guests too 
entirely to themselves. He struck me as somewhat selfishly 
absorbed in discussing, as I supposed, a knotty point of law, 
with three or four of his legal friends. As to the rest of his 
company he seemed for an hour or more wholly to forget 
their presence. Surrounded as I was, I felt myself to be a 
mere child, or at least a mere looker on in Venice. Froma 
corner of the room, accordingly, book in hand, I gazed and 
listened, for a time, half reverence, half curiosity, as a coun- 
try lad sometimes looks in upon a session of the Governor 
and Council, at the State House. It was perfectly delightful 
to be thus left to observe, and be an auditor. It was not long, 
however, before the genial old man,—‘“ the poet of nature 
and prophet of ‘Rydal Mount,’” penetrated my solitude: 
whereupon something like the following dialogue ensued. 

Wordsworth. “I understand, sir, that you are from the 
other side of the water. How progresses with you the ques- 
tion of the international copyright between England and 
America ? ” 

Answer. “TI believe it is more and more desired by all just 
and intelligent Americans.” 

Wordsworth. ‘It is a matter of simple justice: and yet I 
should have more hope of it, were not its absence so profitable 
to your American booksellers. I fear they will be too strong- 
ly tempted to depredate upon English intellectual property, 
while they can do so well by it. Will they not, think you?” 

Answer. “We are willing both to make and to spend 
money, honestly, as fast as we can. Let us but see that jus- 
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tice demands, and we shall not hold back, Mr. Wordsworth, 
from assenting to the copyright.” 

Wordsworth. “ But what a shame it is that, (let who will 
be to blame,) an immediate end should not be put to the most 
flagrant literary piracy! Which is none the less robbery be- 
catise its victim is the poor scholar.” 

The old man was proceeding in this strain when a matron- 
ly friend of his came and laid her hand upon his shoulder and 
said with a smile, “Mr. Wordsworth, we shall have to stop 
this conversation if you get too warm in it. When I see 
how the blood rises to your face, I fear you are going beyond 
your strength. Remember you are not very strong just now! ” 
The old man, however, seemed not very willing to abate his 
enthusiasm. I therefore did my best, though with little suc- 
cess, to turn the subject from the matter of money, to the 
more congenial topic of that true honor which he seemed 
hardly to know was paid to his poetry in America. I accord- 
ingly went on to say that many a verse of his had found 
its way westward, beyond the Mississippi ; and that the grati- 
tude of a thousand hearts, was, after all, the poet’s best pay ; 
that, while the international copyright was delayed, it must 
be consoling to him to know, that since the best business 
done on earth was the work of influencing character and 
moulding habits of thought, the intellectual laborer was 
“doing well” who was gaining like himself, increasing 
thousands of readers and admirers. Though the poet left no 
other estate, he left his signature, his abiding mark, on per- 
haps tens of thousands; a large portion of whom, if there 
had been a copyright limitation upon the circulation of his 
poems, might never have heard his name, nor drunk of God’s 
wisdom and love through his mediation. 

Wordsworth. ‘1 know you are all readers in America. I 
acknowledge too, the truth of what you say concerning in- 
fluence on character, as a better reward than pounds, shillings 
and pence. That is all well enough, nobody denies that. 
But that does not touch the matter in hand. I claim a just 
protection in their rights, for men whose whole property is 
the result of intellectual labor: the hardest of all labor, and 
the most useful; yet as things now are, the least productive, 
and the most exposed to pillage. It is a shame, I say, that 
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our most intellectual men, the world’s best benefactors, should 
so often be our poorest men, and the least able to educate 
their own children. I speak now without any personal feel- 
ing in the matter ; I am in no danger of penury myself. But 
there was the poet Gray: how sadly poor is his struggling 
family. Nor is he the only man that has been grievously 
wronged in this way; I could mention a dozen.” 

Here again, a friend interfered, and said, “ Mr. Wordsworth 
you must not go on so warmly in this argument. You know 
you will have to suffer for it; you’ll get no rest to-night. 
Now do turn to something else; here’s Mr. Macready would 
like to speak to you.” 

So ended our conversation ; after which ensued a short one 
with Mr. Talfourd, who could be as gracious as any man, 
when so inclined. An offer of one of his lately published 
court speeches, bearing his autograph, I gladly accepted as a 
memento of him; and should be very sorry to leave an im- 
pression that he was, even to my first glance, anything less 
than a generous, strong-hearted English jurist. Iam greatly 
mistaken if his legal works do not one day wholly eclipse his 
poetical. 

I close with expressing the regret I felt, as I left England 
without another interview with Wordsworth, that I did not 
happen to hear him converse upon another topic than the un- 
poetic one of the international copyright. I held precious the 
moments of my talking with the chief living poet of Eng- 
land; I had twenty subjects ready to substitute for the mon- 
ied question that he himself presented, but in vain. It was 
enough for me to see, as I did, in the frame of the good old 
seer, a soul that grew daily younger and fresher for the rights 
of man. It was enough so intimately to perceive that the 
“natural force” of his strong and loving spirit was nowise 
abated. His power of consecutive thinking, of mental con- 
centration was what it ever was, if not rather increased by 
the pressure of seventy winters on his forehead. It was, in- 
deed, delightful to gaze into the transparent depths of that 
life which though it has been before the public for half a cen- 
tury, was, even in the past, ‘as pure and spotless as his song.’ 

C. H. A. D. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION. 


WE very cheerfully aid in giving publicity to the following 
concise statement of the objects and principles of this body of 
believers, so closely allied to our own, —a statement recently 
made with some form and authority by Rev. Mr. Craig, a 
prominent Christian minister. 


“The movement which resulted in the formation of the 
“Christian Connection,” commenced in a desire to enjoy the 
complete liberty of the Gospel. The pioneers in this move- 
ment were members of various Protestant sects, who had be- 
come sensible of the evils of sectarianism, and longed to re- 
turn to the simplicity of faith and unity of spirit which 
characterized the primitive church. Sectarianism, in all its 
forms, they declared inimical to Christianity. Human legis- 
lation in matters of religious faith, they regarded as a usur- 
pation of the authority of God. Accordingly this move- 
ment was represented by its authors as an endeavor after 
Christian liberty and Christian union. The principles of this 
movement may be briefly summed up in the following state- 
ments : 

1, That there is one cuurcH—established by Jesus 
Christ ; and comprehending All of every age and nation who 
have accepted Him as the predicted Messiah, the Saviour of 
the World, and have heartily submitted to his authority. 

2. That Jesus Christ is the sole Lawgiver of this church; 
so that only He has authority to determine what his church 
shall believe, and what it shall practise. 

3. That the New Testament contains all the legislative 
enactments of Jesus for his church. That it is the only and 
sufficient rule of Christian faith and life; and hence, that 
every attempt by individuals or associations to dictate articles 
of faith or rules of conduct to the church of Christ, or to 
any member thereof, is unauthorized and schismatical. 

4. That all the enactments of Jesus respecting things to 
be believed and practised by his followers, are addressed to 
each individual member of his church ; and are to be submit- 
ted to by each, as, after a prayerful study of his Master’s will, 
he shall understand Him to require. 

5. That men are made members of the Church of Christ 
by Spiritual Regeneration. 

6. That the fellowship of the Church in any place, 
should be extended to every applicant upon a credible pro- 
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fession of ‘‘ Repentance toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

7. That a credible profession of faith is that which ac- 
companies such love to God as leads the professor to en- 
deavor obedience to all His commands known as such; to- 
gether with such love to mankind as leads him to endeavor 
the discharge of his duties to society in a spirit of faithfulness 
and brotherly regard. He who thus does, affords all the evi- 
dence the New Testament authorizes us to require, that he is 
a suitable person to be admitted to the fellowship of the 
Church. 

8. That the proper designation of the collective body of 
believers in a given locality is The Church of God (or 
Church of Christ) in such a place; not “ Baptist Church,” 
“ Presbyterian Church,” “ Methodist Church,” &c. And that 
the proper designation of a member of the church is Chris- 
tian ; not Presbyterian, Methodist, Unitarian, or Lutheran. 

In adopting these principles our pioneers supposed they 
were placing themselves upon the original basis of the Church 
—upon the only basis on which the union of all Christians 
is practicable. ‘They did not purpose the formation of a new 
sect. It is true that moral affinity presently consociated them. 
And it is probable that the opposition they encountered in 
promulgating their sentiments, so far drew a line of separa- 
tion between them and other religionists, that to superficial 
observers it seemed as if a new sect was being formed by 
schismatics from various religious denominations. As Schis- 
matists, however, they did not regard themselves — very 
properly considering that Schism consists in departing from 
the divinely instituted basis of Christian Fellowship; not in 
returning thereto. Nothing, I believe, was further from the 
intention of the early advocates of the movement whose pro- 
gress to-day assembles us, than the organization of a sect. 
They intended only to impart to their fellow-Christians that 
increase of Gospel light and liberty with which the Divine 
Mercy had blessed them. They went forth, East, West, and 
South, endeavoring to heal the unhappy divisions among the 
followers of the Lord; and entreating men everywhere to ac- 
cept the Gospel in that simplicity of faith and catholicity of 
spirit which characterized the primitive church.” 
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Tue Work oF THe Ministry. A Sermon preached before the Gradu- 
ating Class of the Meadville Theological School at Meadville, Pa., 
June 29, 1850. By Anprew P. Peazopy, Pastor of the South 
Church in Portsmouth, N. H. Published by request of the Class. 
Like everything Mr. Peabody writes, this discourse has a direct pur- 

pose, and moves towards it without deviation. Better counsel could 

hardly have been given to the young men that heard it, than is to be 
found in this fervent production of a well-balanced, well-informed and 


experienced mind. 


An Appress Delivered in the Cemetery at Newburg, April 6, 1850, 
on occasion of the interment of Rev. Wittiam Witson, by Epwarp 
Keir, M. A. London: E. T. Whitfield, 2 Essex street, Strand. 
Tais address not only commemorates a venerable individual, but it 

signalizes the opening, or consecration, of a new cemetery. It is brief, 
solemn, appropriate. By a custom that seems to be creeping into favor 
in this country, as well as in England, but which we regard as offensive 
to the best taste, the prayers offered on the occasion are printed with 
the discourse. The pamphlet is a bibliographical curiosity, being 
printed with singular elegance, and done up in jet black satin paper 
covers. 


CartstiaN THoucut on Lire, in a Series of Discourses. By Henry 

Gixes, author of “ Lectures and Essays.” 

Tuis volume is published after their neatest manner, by Ticknor, 
Reed and Fields. We have been somewhat surprised to find Mr. 
Giles’s sermons quite equal as sermons, to his lectures as lectures. In 
the present collection, while he partly forestalls criticism by stating in 
his preface that the discourses were not written immediately for the 
use of a preacher in the regular course of his pulpit labor, he also in- 
vites criticism from another quarter by admitting that he has expended 
deliberate study, reflection and pains upon his subjects. This however, 
has not deprived them of a popular character, —of directness, fervor 
and an abundance of illustrative imagery. Very excellent sermons 
they are, — very striking, and often eloquent. They must be records 
of the experience of the writer’s heart. They probe the deep places 
of the spiritual nature, and stir the most solemn meditations. They 
contemplate life from a lofty point; they embrace comprehensive views 
of duty ; they present a strict standard of accountability. Their gen- 
eral doctrine and spirit are not unfamiliar in our department of the 
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Christian church ; but the idea is always stated with force, and placed 
in such relations to other truth as to render it remarkably impressive. 
Mr. Giles has trodden in the same path, and, to a considerable extent, 
handled the same topics, with Dr. Dewey, in his Sermons on Human 
Life,— but in a different style. His thoughts are vivid rather than 
ponderous, and his manner rhetorical rather than philosophical. Yet he 
is never superficial nor tawdry. The construction of his sentences is not 
simple ; hardly a phrase on a page but is somehow balanced in a 
thetorical attitude with some other. Yet with all this elaboration there is 
so much of nature, of genuine pathos and earnest feeling, that he leads 
us very much at his will. And if we begin to think admiringly of him, 
he soon sends us back into ourselves. Whoever wishes to find the in- 
most facts of his spiritual history unfolded, analyzed, and the lessons of 
Providence and Revelation for the guidance of man’s destiny interpret- 
ed and applied, not with a decent, grammatical dulness, but with a 
fresh, strong, vital hand, moved by an active brain and a generous 
heart, will do well to read and ponder the book before us. 














INTELLIGENCE. 


From the scarcity of intelligence of ecclesiastical events, it may perhaps: 
be inferred that the “churches have rest.” Whether it is the wholesome rest 
of life within and peace abroad, or the stupid sleep of those that are danger- 
ously “ at ease in Zion,” is beyond our knowledge. In his own denomination, 
Dr. Beecher, the elder, is taking the lead in awakening a revival of religion and 
invoking the special operation of the Spirit. We shall regard his efforts in 
that direction, and those of any other sincere and devout man, with great res- 
pect. Anything short of insane fanaticism is better than the present and now 
long existing besotted worldliness, absorption in mammon, and trifling indiffer- 
ence, that brood over our larger and denser communities. Observing and re- 
flecting men cannot doubt that the law of the spiritual life admits of advances, 
or pulsations, that appear to us irregular. There are periods peculiarly favora- 
ble to religious renewal, — to entering the Kingdom of Heaven. If the com- 
ing season shall witness a new and peculiar interest in things unseen and 
eternal, and if there shall be evident tokens that God’s Holy Spirit is in it, let 
us be humbly and earnestly grateful. Let us labor, indeed, to that end. 





Conpition or ovr City Conerecations.—Of the city churches it is 
generally understood that they are thinly and languidly attended during the 
summer months. There seems to be a tacit agreement that a soul’s conversion 
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to righteousness, or a very cogent appeal from the pulpit, in dog-days, would 
be an occurrence quite sporadic if not a little impertinent. It is becoming a 
serious question whether this state of things, with its concomitant tendencies, 
is not reaching a dangerous excess. If there is blame, possibly it ought to be 
divided between the parishes and the ministry. With the utmost deference 
to the judgments of wiser and more devoted brethren who may or may not 
differ from us in opinion, we shall venture to express here a doubt we have 
long felt whether the practice of taking long and exactly defined clerical 
vacations in summer, during which the minister is removed to a great distance 
from his congregation, is not injurious to the best interests of the congrega- 
tions, Does it not create a feeling on their part that there is a general sus- 
pension of interest in public worship, and that any amount of neglect and 
sluggishness for the time being is quite pardonable? Are not bad habits 
formed, not only in respect to church-going, but in respect to the whole esti- 
mate fixed upon the ministerial office, and the value of divine things? Do not 
these bad resu'ts appear both in those that remain in the city, and also in those 
that rusticate? It is certain that city people passing the hot weather in the 
country rarely escape, without some decay of their religious constancy, vigi- 
lance, and prayerfulness. 

Of course ministers must have relief from labor. They must journey. They 
must be idle. Mind and body must repose, repair their energies, and be re- 
cruited. The question is, whether this cannot be effected without a formal 
and absolute separation of them from their societies for a definite and protract- 
ed period. If not, perhaps they ought to incur the separation. But if it were 
possible for them to remain near enough to be within call in case of any 
domestic sorrow or other need, and to supply their pulpits largely by exchanges, 
keeping their particular arrangements, — as pulpit arrangements should always 
be kept —private,—certain advantages might be expected to accrue. In 
most instances perhaps this is done; but cases sometimes occur where a 
parishioner is found searching the town, running to the bookstores, and making 
inquiries about the watering-places, with the vain hope of finding his minister, 
perhaps wanting him to bury his child. A Presbyterian clergyman in New 
York told us, the other day, that for the greater part of the summer he had 
found himself the only minister of his denomination at home in his section of 
the city, and that he had attended, on an average, about two funerals a day. 
What would the old Puritan clergy have thought of these modern habits ? 

If any body supposes there are no people in the city to be preached to, in 
these hot days, he is in error. Some experience warrants us in assuring our 
absent friends that a goodly number of living souls continue to dwell, by 
necessity or choice, in settled and dusty habitations. Some of them love to 
visit the sanctuary on Sunday. Large numbers of young men, prevented by 
their business or employers, from being absent, are found in our churches, 
provided they have any reason to expect an interested preacher. 

But every man, after all, is his own best guide. We will not dogmatize. 
We are privileged to belong to a conscientious and unselfish Brotherhood. 
We have not written these desultory remarks to publish the fact that we have 
never taken what is technically known as a clerical vacation, or relinquished 
the charge of the pulpit to the parish. Fully satisfied that the real good of 
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all parties is best consulted by the occasional and generous relaxation of the 
minister, we have only wished to throw out a random suggestion as to the 
mode of getting it. 





Seconp Cuurca in Boston. — Hardly any recent event among our par- 
ishes has transpired, which it gives us more sincere pleasure to record, than 
the purchase of the Freeman Place Church by the Society under the charge 
of Rev. Chandler Robbins. It has been bought at a very moderate price, and 
is well calculated, by its position and structure, to meet the wants of this 
congregation. Great credit is due to the present members of the parish, both 
for their perseverance, unity and fidelity, under all the adverse and dishearten- 
ing conditions that have beset them ever since the erection of the costly 
church on Hanover street, and now especially for the zeal and courage mani- 
fested in this new movement, Though obliged for a long time, to worship in 
a hall used mostly for secular purposes, they have held together. And in the 
purchase of the building where they are to meet henceforth, they have made 
liberal provision for the poor. We trust, and are quite sure, that hereafter, 
their history is to be peaceful, and their prosperity steadfast. We rejoice that 
the ancient and precious associations belonging to this venerable church are 
to be preserved, and are still to cluster about a fixed religious home. We 
rejoice that an orderly and earnest society of our brethren are to continue to 
receive the ministrations of a friend and teacher, whom we have always re- 
garded as something like a model of what a parish minister, in his various 
offices, should be. 

Mixed with this satisfaction, however, is a cordial regret that another of our 
brethren, Rev. Mr. Clarke, is obliged to abandon his post on account of ill 
health, and to relinquish, or at least suspend, his favorite project of conduct- 
ing a society on those eclectic principles that have formed the basis of the par- 
ish hitherto worshipping in Freeman Place. In losing him from our immedi- 
ate fellowship, we miss a cultivated scholar, a strong and independent thinker, 
an untiring laborer in the best causes, a generous, humane, large-hearted 


man. 


Cemetery at Brichton.— Beautiful grounds near this pleasant village 
were consecrated to the purposes of Christian burial, with fitting religious 
ceremonies, on the seventh of August. The name given to the spot is 
“ Evergreen Cemetery.” We learn that an Address, every syllable of which 
was admirably adapted to the occasion, and which was pervaded throughout 
by atone of elevated and devout thought as well as of delicate and refined 
feeling, was delivered by the excellent minister of the Unitarian church, Rev. 
F. A. Whitney. Other appropriate exercises were conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Swazey. 


Rev. Cuartes J. Bowen has been invited to the charge of the Unitarian 
Society in Newburyport. 





